1954 Pantagraph Article About Lincoln and Pontiac 


The February 13, 1954, issue of the Pantagraph has a story about Abraham Lincoln and 
Pontiac, Illinois. 


Pontiac Home Has Bit of Lincoln Lore 
Book by Former Resident Recalls Lost Lecture 
By: Charlotte Fleshman, Pantagraph Reporter in Pontiac 


PONTIAC — (PNS) — Every city in Illinois enjoys claiming a link with 
Abraham Lincoln and the details are generally brought out of an airing around 
the time of the Great Emancipator's birthday anniversary. 


Pontiac is no exception. It claims the distinction of having contributed to 
Lincoln-iana through Charles Nettleton Strevell, Pontiac native, who sat upon 
Lincoln's knee as a child in Pontiac. 


Strevell was a page for the Governor of Illinois when Grant was president of 
the republic; he homesteaded in Montana, where he went for his health; he was 
a merchant in Miles City, Montana, during an epoch of frontier turbulence; he 
was a dealer in wholesale and retail hardware in Ogden and Salt Lake City; he 
was an amateur archaeologist and life-long collector of historical and 
geological curios, and he was a philanthropist in Utah. 


Well Known in West 


According to Noble Warrum Sr., editorial writer of "The Salt Lake Tribune," 
Strevell saw with his own eyes many incidents and characters of other days 
which might be forgotten altogether or lack verification if had they not been 
recorded by Strevell in his book, "As I Recall Them." 


In a forward to Strevell's book, Warrum wrote that towns and mining camps in 
the West had been named for Strevell, a flourishing business in Salt Lake City 
still bears his name, and a museum of art, curios, fossils and historical relics 
collected by Mr. Strevell was donated to the public schools of Salt Lake City 
and dedicated in the memory of Strevell's only child, a son who died at a young 
age. 


As he wrote the introduction, Mr. Warrum described Strevell as dignified and 
sprightly, immaculately groomed, amiable, calm and kindly, concluding that he 
was one of the "most optimistic conservatives to be met in one life time." 


The book, published but a few years before Strevell's death, which took place 
shortly after World War II, opens with a description of Abraham Lincoln's visit 
in the Pontiac home of his parents, State Senator and Mrs. J. W. Strevell. 


Interior Changed 


This house now is owned by Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Tallman, who have remodeled 
the interior in recent years but who have left the exterior as they found it. In the 
remodeling, the bedroom in which Lincoln slept has been transformed into a 
kitchen. The sitting room, in which Lincoln and Senator Strevell talked politics 
late into the night, was converted into a dining room at first by the Tallmans, 
but has since been changed back into a sitting room. 

The author was two years old when Lincoln came to Pontiac in January, 1860, 
to deliver a lecture. "The Wheel and Axle." Senator and Mrs. Strevell (who 
then spelled their name Strevelle, held a reception for Lincoln in their home 
after the lecture. 


Following the reception, Lincoln and Senator Strevell sat in the sitting room 
and conversed on politics after the family had retired. The question of Abe's 
height arose and Senator Strevell measured Lincoln at six feet four inches, 
cutting a notch on the door casing. 


Forty-one years later, Senator Strevell's son, who was collecting Lincoln-iana, 
wrote his father for his recollections of that evening, and in his later book, he 
printed Senator Strevell's letter in its entirety. 


Lincoln Lecture Lost 


Senator Strevell wrote, on March 21, 1901, that the young men of Pontiac, in 
the Winter before Abe was nominated for president, had undertaken to 
maintain a lecture course, such as was the vogue at that time. Among the 
lecturers secured was Mr. Lincoln. 


"I introduced him to a very large audience, and before introducing him," wrote 
Senator Strevell, "I asked him what subject I should announce for his lecture 
and he replied, "The Wheel and the Axle." That lecture, though one of the most 
interesting I ever heard before or since, was never found in his papers; it was a 
written lecture but no trace of it was ever obtained after his death. 


He was entertained at our house during the night, and, after the lecture, there 
was a general reception, a large number of citizens of the town calling upon 
him during the evening. After the reception had closed and all of our family 
except Mr. Lincoln and myself retired, he and I sat up until about midnight, in 
conversation, a great deal of which I could repeat here, but it is not necessary 
to do so. 


Notched Doorway 


"I do not know, nor have I been able to remember at all, what incident it was 
brought up the subject of his height. He said that he was six feet four; I told 
him that it scarcely seemed possible to me that he was four inches taller than 
myself. 


"I am just six feet. "But at all events," he said, "you can take my height if you 
wish": and I did so, he standing with his back to the door casing which you 


now have, and I taking the measure with great caution. I think with a two foot 
rule. I remember very distinctly when I was placing the rule on top of his head 
to get as near a perfect level as I could, noticing how heavy and coarse his 
black hair was. He had a heavy head of hair and it was very coarse and black. 


"The measure was taken in his stocking feet; he had some time previous to that 
pulled off his boots, and he proved to be just the height you will find on the 
door casing, which I think is exactly six feet four." 


"The time of which I am speaking was in the troublous days of slavery and 
anti-slavery, and one portion of the country was in sentiment entirely arrayed 
against the other, the North against the South, and the heated condition of the 
public mind soon eventuated in the clash of arms between the North and the 
South. 


Predicted Nomination 


"Our conversation was largely upon this subject, I said to him, "I believe you 
will be nominated for president at the approaching convention in Chicago." I 
did not know then, what his brother-in-law, Mr. Smith afterwards told me was 
true, that he did not like to have anyone say to him that he would be 
nominated; I suppose that it was upon the ground that there was a great deal of 
talk which he himself regarded as flippant and much of it said, perhaps, with a 
mere idea to please him. This he did not like. In answer he asked me with a 
rather stern countenance why I said that. 


"I soon gave him proof that I did not say it without what I regarded as a good 
reason for doing so; he and Douglas had their, joint debate two years before. I 
said to him, "Douglas will be nominated at Baltimore and the people will 
never be satisfied until you and he have had this contest cut on a broader field 
than the one in which you were engaged in your joint debate." This was a 
conviction of mine, and I think it immediately addressed itself to him as a 
conviction. 


Foresaw Convention Fight 


"Well," he said, "what you say of Mr. Douglas being nominated at Baltimore 
may be true, and it may not, but I can tell you one thing, he will not be 
nominated without a great fight." 


The event proved how much better he understood the situation than I did. The 
convention at Baltimore resulted in a tremendous fight and a split, but he said, 
"Even if what you say should turn out to he true. I do not see how that would 
necessitate my nomination as you seem to think." 


"He then said, which his brother-in-law, Mr. Smith, stated to me afterwards 
was probably as much as he ever said to anyone, "I have thought that I might 
be named for the second place on the ticket but not for anything higher." 


"In talking in relation to this matter as he had presented it, I asked him who 
would, in his judgment, be nominated. He said, "I think Mr. Seward will he 
nominated." His prediction that Seward would he nominated would have 
proven to be entirely true had it not been for Horace Greeley who went into the 
convention as an alternate from one of the western territories. 


Invited to White House 


"I often met Mr. Lincoln during my residence in Illinois and had many 
conversations with him in relation to professional and political subjects. I was a 
member of a state Republican convention in which it was decided unanimously 
to present his name at Chicago. 


"I never saw Mr. Lincoln alive after his election, but your mother and myself 
received an autographed letter written entirely in his own hand urging us to 
visit him at the White Home, but that visit was never made." 


Yours, (signed) J. W. Strevell 


Other correspondence included in Charles Strevell's book are the March 20, 
1872, letter from Jesse W. Fell of Normal, asking Lincoln for a brief history of 
his life, and Lincoln's autobiography supplied to Mr. Fell. 


According to the author, Fell's daughter bequeathed the original of Lincoln's 
autobiography to Herbert Hoover. Prior to presentation, Mr. Strevell writes, the 
original was kept in a bank vault in Normal. 


Other correspondence from Senator Strevell also is reproduced in the book. An 
autographed copy of the book, inscribed "To Samuel E. and Gladys Sims, my 
old Illinois friends," is owned by Gladys Sims Erickson of Pontiac. 


Friends of Strevell's 


Mrs. Erickson's grandfather, Judge Nathaniel J. Pillsbury, who was a member 
of the appellate court for 18 years, was a close friend of Senator Strevell. Mrs. 
Erickson's father, Samuel E. Sims, who audited McLean county for years prior 
to his death in 1945, and Mrs. Erickson's mother, who organized the Chief 
Pontiac chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, in 1927, the same year 
in which she died, were intimate friends of the Charles Strevell. Charles' wife, 
the former Elizabeth Crawford, was reared in a home located were the 
Greyhound Bus Station now is located in Pontiac, one block from the Strevell 
home. 


Mrs. Erickson, who still resides in Pontiac, and her grandfather visited the 
Strevells in Salt Lake City in 1915, shortly before Judge Pillsbury's death. Mrs. 
Erickson and her mother were members of the Letitia Green Stevenson chapter, 
DAR, in Bloomington, before Mrs. Sims organized the Pontiac chapter it 1927. 
Mrs. Erickson succeeded her mother as regent, following her mother's death, 
and was regent at the time a Lincoln memorial marker was placed on the First 
Presbyterian Church here, where Lincoln had made his speech. 


PONTIAC—(PNS)—The A. H. Tallman home, 401 West Livingston street, still appears much 
as it did in 1860, when Abraham Lincoln was the overnight guest of State Senator and Mrs. 


J. W. Strevell in Pontiac. Their son, Charles Strevell, recorded Lincoln history im his book, “As 
I Recall Them.” 


The original captain is hard to read, so it is retyped below in modern type. 


PONTIAC — (PNS) —The A. H. Tallman home, 401 West Livingston street, 
still appears much as it did in 1860, when Abraham Lincoln was the overnight 
guest of State Senator and Mrs. J. W. Strevell in Pontiac. Their son, Charles 
Strevell, recorded Lincoln history in his book, "As I Recall Them." 
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HISTORIC ROOM—Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Tallman read in their 
sitting room, where 96 years ago. Abraham Lincoln sat in con- 
versation with State Senator J. W. Strevell, who owned the house 
at that time. It was in this room that Lincoln was measured by 
his host, who was doubtful that Lincoln stood six feet four 
inches, but who fuond that measurement was correct when he 
notched Lincoln's height on a door casing. 


HISTORIC ROOM—Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Tallman read in their sitting room, 
where 96 years ago, Abraham Lincoln sat in conversation with State Senator J. 
W. Strevell, who owned the house at that time. It was in this room that Lincoln 
was measured by his host, who was doubtful that Lincoln stood six feet four 
inches, but who found that measurement was correct when he notched 
Lincoln's height on a door casing. 


